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try, the last of the galaxy of such men as Gough, Beecher, Chapin. " There are but ten real American lecturers on the American platform to-day/3 says " Leslie's Weekly." " Russell Conwell is one of the ten and probably the most eminent."
His lectures, like his sermons, are full of practical help and good sense. They are profusely illustrated with anecdote and story that fasten the thought of his subject. He uses no notes, and gives his lecture little thought during the clay. Indeed, he often does not know the subject until he hears the chairman announce it. If the lecture is new or one that ho has not given for many years, he occasionally has a few notes or a brief outline before him. But usually he is so full of the subject, ideas and illustrations so crowd his mind that he is troubled with the wealth!, rather than the dearth, of material He rarely gives a lecture twice alike. The main thought, of course, is the same. But new experiences suggest new illustrations, and so, no matter how many times one hears it, he always hears something new. " That's the third time I've heard ' Acres of Diamonds," said one delighted auditor, " and every time it grows better."
Perhaps the best idea of his lectures can be gleaned from the press notices that have appeared, though he never keeps a press notice himself, nor pays any attention to the compliments that may have been paid him. These that have been collected at random by friends by no means cover the field of what has been said or written about him.
Speaking of a lecture in 1870, when he toured England, the London " Telegraph " says: some one be the better."s in summer into a billowy sea of green in which the intended for a few words of personal conversation with those who have risen for prayer and withd come to him for address or sermon; applications flow in for letters of Introduction highlyll is a great fisherman, and he disliked most thoroughly to give up that fishing trip. He thought                    < ! |
